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UPHOLDING SLAVERY. 


The laws of the United States declare the 
act of engaging in the foreign slave trade to 


SEVENTH DAY, SIXTH MONTH, 11, 1836. 


| by absence from the city, have avoided the | 
| panichenont justly due for their crimes. 
The recent instance of the arrest of Alex- | 


° ‘fe 7 . | 
ander Hemsley, his wife Nancy, and their | 
\three children, in the tenth month last, in) 


the neighbourhood of Mount Holly, New Jer- | 
sey, has excited much attention. 

From the evidence produced at the trial, | 
|it appeared the arrest was made under a) 
istatute law of New Jersey, by John Wil-| 
| loughby, attorney for Goldsborough Price, | 
| executor of Isaac Baggs’ estate, and also at- 
torney for R. D. Cooper, both of the state of| 
Maryland, who proceeded to Mount Holly, 


| accompanied by four other persons, and ob- | 
| tained from George Haywood, one of the | 


be piratical, and inflict the punishment of| justices of the inferior court, warrants for the | 


death on those found engaged in it; while no|arrest of Alexander, as an absconding slave 
action has yet been had by congress on the | | belonging to the estate of Isaac Baggs, and 


migration of slaves, although the regulation | 
of the domestic traffic, since the year 1808, 
is placed completely within their power by 
the same constitutional provision which pro- | 
hibits the abolition of the foreign trade. By 
the fourth article of the constitution the right 


foreign slave trade who may have escaped | 
from one state into another, is expressly se- 


cured: whether in Africa the maternal an- | 


eestor was stolen or purchased makes no 
change in the title—partis sequitur ventrim,* 
is the rule; the condition of the mother in 


this country, however, not in Africa, is the | 


alone legal foundation of slavery or freedom. 
This article of the constitution, by which the | 
free states are bound to uphold slavery, by | 
thus returning into bondage those who escape 
from the galling chain, has always been felt 
to be a serious evil; but when, under pretence | 
of arresting fugitives, those who have never | 


been in servitude are seized with the ‘aie | 
tion of enslaving them under cover of law, | 


the provision in question becomes doubly | 
obnoxious to censure; for although the en- 
slaving of an individual who has escaped from | 


for Nancy and her three children, as the ab- 
| sconding slaves of R. D. Cooper. 
as their arrest was known, their friends em- 
| ployed counsel for their defence. 


were granted by the justice, for obtaining 
further testimony. On investigating the me- 
| rits, it appeared, Alexander was ch: urged with 


| whom, two witnesses (brothers) named Book- 


'er, swore to his having lived as a slave under | 


|the name of Nathan. 
From the evidence produced at the trial, it 
appeared that the prisoners had resided for a 


number of years in the neighbourhood, where | 
| they had married, and had uniformly borne 


good characters. 


. ' 
The witnesses for the claimants swore | 
| positively as to the identity of Alexander, but 


were unable to designate any particular mark, 
eleven years having transpired. 
|sale was produced, and the claimant rested 
his title on the reputation, proved by the wit- | 
| nesses, of Alexander’s passing as the slave of | 
Baggs, from whom it was alleged he had| 


As soon | 
The coun- | 


| selon both sides exerted themselves for their | 


| 
respective clients, and several postponements | 
of seizure and enslaving of any victim of the | 


having eloped before Baggs’ decease, with | 


No bill of | 


No. 36. 


It being agreed by the counsel that the 
| charge of the “judge should be given for all at 
once, Nancy’s case commenced, without a 
doubt on the part of her counsel of her being 
cleared; but it was surmised from the pre- 
vious testimony of the Bookers, that they 
| would be equi ally positive of her slavery, as 
| they had been of Alexander’s, which proved 
‘correct in the se quel. The claimant here, as 
ja the case of Alexander, rested his case on 
the proof of identity, and on the reputation of 
jslavery from residence. Her identity was 
‘not made a question, but her freedom was 
shown to be conclusive ; first, by the manu- 
mission of the claimant’s father, John Cooper, 
who had owned her mother, and the total 
absence of all proof of a transfer from him to 
any person; and secondly, by the fact proved 
by two witnesses, themselves claiming their 
freedom under the same instrument which 
manumitted her, that her mother had been 
discharged as free by the elder Cooper, be- 
fore Nancy’ s birth, and had removed, with 
his consent, from Delaware into Maryland, 
and further, that the claimant himself, with 
whom she lived in her childhood by consent 
lof her mother, had removed with her from 
| Delaware into Maryland, by which removal 
both Nancy and her mother acquired their 
| freedom by the laws of Maryland, had the 
‘been slaves. ‘To overcome this difficulty, the 
‘counsel for the plaintiff resorted to a quibble 
|on the law of Delaware, which required one 
}or more credible witnesses to a manumission, 
yet, as the instrument was not witnessed in 
the usual form, but was acknowledged before 
{a magistrate, who certified under his seal 
that he saw John Cooper sign and seal it, 
‘such is the weakness of human nature that 
| the counsel made this a plea to send a woman 
and three children into slavery. It was also 
| shown, that some years after the manumission 
| was executed, John Cooper had given a bill 

‘of sale to several of his children of part of 
his manumitted slaves. In giving judgment, 


slavery be no less a violation of justice than | escaped, as before stated, prior to his death. | the judge acknowledged the validity of the 


that of one who has never been robbed of | 


On the part of Ale xander, it was proved | 


manumission, and also that her freedom was 


liberty, yet such is the prevalence of the| by the most respectable testimony, that he | consequent on removal by the Maryland law, 
doctrine of expediency, that a number of our | was resident in New Jersey at the time the | ‘that the reputation of slavery had not been 
citizens consider the re-enslaving of a fugitive | slave, Nathan, eloped. Other testimony was | established, as the fact of her suing for liberty 
as an act of justice to the master, forgetting | shut out by the court, because the witnesses | in Delaware was inconsistent with it, and that 


the injustice done to his victim. 

Instances of kidnapping under cover of law 
have not been infrequent in this city, as well 
as in other parts of the state. Several police 
officers and others are now defending suits 
for having seized and imprisoned a free man 
under circumstances of deception justly en- 
titling them to the suspicion of malicious de- 
sign. In two other cases the guilty parties, 


* The offspring follows the condition of the mother. 


were not proved free, but his counsel mainly | there was no bill of sale; but as if it was ne- 
relied on the want of credibility of the twoj|cessary to apologise for her discharge, stated 
witnesses, whose testimony was much shaken} that he would not say she was free, but that 
by the cross examination. The will of Baggs, | the claimant had not exhibited sufficient tes- 
with the inventory, was produced on the part | timony before him to show she was a slave. 

of Alexander, by which it appeared no slav e| In Alexander’s case, he stated his convic- 
of that name was noticed. The clause in the | tion that he belonged to Baggs’ estate; took 
will relative to the slaves, expressed a wish | no notice of the want of bill of sale, or other 
that all the testator’s slaves should be free at | title, and concluded by saying, if he was not 
certain ages. This was probably the reason |a slave it could have been shown he was free. 


why the claimant suppressed it. 'B. R. Brown and Brainerd Clark, of Mount 
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Holly, were counsel for the claimants; and | 
D. P. Brown, of Philadelphia, J. K. Slack, | 
E. B. Canon, and G. W. Cambloss, on behalf | 
of Alexander and Nancy, and her children. | 
Of the prisoners’ counsel it is sufficient to say 

they did their duty, and in the success of their | 
efforts were amply rewarded ; they have the | 
approbation of their own hearts, and the ap- | 
plause of all friends of humanity and justice. | 
The trial continued for nearly two weeks, and 

previous to the decision, fearing the result in | 

Alexander’s case, writs of certiorari were ob- | 
tained from the chief justice to reexamine | 
the case; the writ being disregarded, and | 


the satisfaction of knowing, that when the | 
twenty millions were paid no complaints were | 


made by their constituents in consequence of 
this immense sum being taken for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The people of England had 
paid the money, and they had a right to know 
whether the act of mercy and liberty for which 
they had made such sacrifices had been car- 
ried into effect [hear, hear!]. They had < 


right to know whether any attempts had bee a 


made to evade the act,-and to set aside the 
liberty of the negroes, which they had pur- 
| chased at so dear ' a price. He did not know 
until an hour ago that the government would 


Alexander placed in the custody of the sheriff, | come forward ‘and endeavour to carry into 
on the 3d of third month last Alexander was | effect the provisions of the act of parliament, 


brought before the supreme court at Trenton, 
Chief Justice Hornblower presiding, assisted 
by Justices Ryerson and Ford, when, after 
full argument, B. R. Brown and Clark for 
claimant, and T. Freelingheysen and W. Hal- 
sted for Alexander, he was discharged from | 
custody. ‘The following points of law were 
decided by the court: 

Ist. That the act of the New Jersey legis- 
lature, if the act of congress was constitu- | 
tional, was null and void, as it varied from 
the act of congress. 

2d. ‘That every person in New Jersey was 
entitled to a trial by jury. 

3d. That colour was no longer presumptive 
evidence of slavery in New Jersey. 

The counsel for Alexander in the last trial 
as in the first, were animated by a zeal for | 
liberty and justice which was creditable to 
them as men and Christians, and the victory 
thus gained will be a source of agreeable re- 
trospection while memory holds her seat. 

s. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


March 22d, 1836. 
APPRENTICESHIP IN THE COLONIES. 


Mr. F. Buxton rose to move for a com- 
mnittee to enquire into the working of the 
apprenticeship system in the colonies, the 
condition of the apprentices, and the laws 
and regulations respecting them. What he 
had recently heard from his honourable friend | 
of the intention of ministers to bring in a 
bill to compel the continuance of that act 
which had been allowed to expire in Ja- 
maica, gave him the greatest satisfaction. 
He had not until very lately expected that 
this course would be pursued, and in his opi- 
nion it did the government the highest possi- 
ble credit. It would not be necessary for 
nim to enter at much length into the subject, 
as the reasons for a committee must be ob- 
vious to all. The very importance of the 
case would justify enquiry, affecting as it did 
a great multitude of people—not merely in- 
habitants of our own colonies, but five mil- 
lions of the slaves of other Christian coun- 
iries, whose only hope was to be derived from 
the moral influence of the example of Great 
Britain. Another ground was, the deep inte- 
rest felt by the people of this kingdom, and 


no one would pretend to say that the feeling 


was either partial or transient. ‘They had 


and he rejoiced at it. He would remind the 
house of the promises made to parliament |r 
previous to the money being given. He did 
| not intend to read them at length, but he felt 

called upon to allude to them. The noble 
Nord opposite (Lord Stanley), in the speech 
|he made on introducing the bill, said, “ he | 
aoe that the apprentice would be entitled | 
| to claim to be put in such a situation as would | 
prepare him to enjoy all the rights and privi- 
| lege s of a freeman, a situation in which he 
| would no longer bear about him any taint of 
la servile condition ;” and again, at a subse- 
quent part of his speech, he said, “ in which 
| he would enjoy every right and every privi- | 





| lege of a freeman, subje ct only to the restric- | 


| tion that he should be under a contract to 
| labour for a certain sum industriously for his 
| prese nt owner, who would only then be his | 
| employer. The act was still more decisive 
ithan the expressions of the noble lord. It| 
said, that after the Ist of August 1534, “ they | 
should become, and be to all. intents and pur- | 
poses, free, and discharged of and from all | 
manner of slavery, and shall be absolutely 
and for ever manumitted,” and further on, | 
“ slavery shall be, and is hereby utterly and 
for ever abolished and declared unlawful 
throughout the British colonies, plantations, 
and possessions abroad” [hear, hear!]. No- 
thing, he was satisfied, could be more decisive 
than this. There were important obligations 
|on both parties. In the first place, there was 
| an obligation on the British government to 
pay twenty millions, which had been dis- | 
| charged to the last farthing. There was an 
obligation on the negroes to work a certain | 
number of hours in each week for those who | 
were their masters. This had not only been 
fully performed, and they had surpassed, not 
the low expectations of the West Indians, but | 
the warmest anticipations of their warmest 
friends [hear, hear!]. Then there remained 
the obligation on the planters which grew out 





would point out the authorities for this state- 
ment, and he was sure that they would not 
be disputed. The first was Lord Sligo, who 
stated that the act of the colonial legislature 
was “a most imperfect act of abolition.” 
Lord Glenelg, in one of his despatches said 
that the Jamaica legislature had not pursued 
the course pointed out in the abolition act, 
1jand that the imperial act was in force, and 
that every enactment of the Jamaica act re- 
pugnant to it was null and void. He would 
call as his third witness his honourable friend 
the member for Devonport (Sir G. Grey), 
\who thought as ill of the first of these colonial 
lacts as he (Mr. F. Buxton) did. 

Sir George Grey said that he did not. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton observed that at any 
rate his honourable friend evidently thought 
it a very imperfect act. If he did not enter- 
tain such an opinion, what was the use of the 
government coming forward as they did, and 
| Stating that if the. West Indians did not do 
| what they were called upon to perform, and 
which they had agreed to, that the govern- 
ment would of course enforce the agreement? 
His honourable friend, also, last year, if he 
'did not state, at least admitted by implic ation 
that the act in question was an extremely im- 
‘perfect act. He admitted that the second 
act was a more perfect piece of legislation, 
ibut it had been evaded. The next witness 
after his honourable friend on this point was 
Lord Aberdeen, who said that he had no 
confidence in this act, “that it was a very 
imperfect abolition bill.” He had thus clearly 
\shown that this act of 1533 was considered 
|by two successive governments as an unpro- 
|fitable and unjust | act; and that whatever 
‘there was of good that had received the sanc- 
tion of this local assembly, was lodged in the 
isecond act, which had been repe scaled, and 
therefore they were thrown back on the un- 
| just act. He would now state what course 
| the West Indians had pursued on this point. 
| In the first instance, they were determined to 
‘obtain the money ; and on this being done, to 
| get rid of as large a portion of the obligations 
}on them as possible. Until the money had 
| been paid, nothing could appear more frank 
|than they were ; and they appeared to be not 
only consenting and willing parties, but zeal- 
| ous abolitionists. From the day, however, 
ithey had received the money, nothing had 
been done by them to carry their promises 
‘into effect: and instead of this—to use the 
|words of Lord Sligo—they offered every 
possible objection to every measure of im- 
| provement [hear, hear!]. Not satisfied with 
jinsulting the government, they now insulted 
{the house by the language they used. He 


of the others, and which had been unfulfille »d | heartily wished that this was all that they 
according to the just expectations of the Bri- had done; but they had positively refused to 
tish senate, and especially in some of the co- pass the police bill, although the government 
lonies. There were two acts which were | had told them it was absolutely necessary. 
passed by the Jamaica house of assembly; Sir G. Grey remarked, that the news had 
with reference to this subject. The one wi rs | arrived that it had been agreed to. 

passed in December 1833, and the other in| Mr. F. Buxton observed that he was glad 
July 1834. The last act had been virtually | to hear it, but the news must have been very 
rescinded since. ‘There were no less than | recently received. But why did they not 
twenty-eight discrepancies between the acts | pass something of much more importance? 
of Jamaica and the conditions stated in the | why did they not pass the act in aid? The 
act passed by the British legislature. He | mode of rejecting it also was almost as offen. 
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sive as the thing itself. In the original act the 
period of its duration was made co- extensive 
with the time of apprenticeship, but in the 
act as it was passed, a line had been surrep- 
titiously introduced, by which it was made to 
expire on the 31st of December of last year. | 
The money had been paid and the act had| 
expired, and now the West Indians said that 
they could not renew it. It was a matter of 
great regret to him that the house gave its 
sanction to the first act, which he had : already 
shown had been considered as extremely bad, 
and, to use the language of the noble lord op- 
posite (Lord Stanley ) * full of defects and im- 
perfections. ” He acknowledged the obliga- | 
tions that he and those who thought with him | 
were under to the noble lord for the speech 
that he made in 1833, in 
abolition act; he had clothed the facts in| 
language, and advanced the arguments put | 
forward by the abolitionists in a way whish| 





gave them an overpowering weight [hear,|He was sure that every one who had read 
It was impossible, after a secretary |the returns from the other colonies, would be 
of state for the colonies came forward, and | surprised at the number of punishments in- 


hear !]. 





mentary paper, No. 177, dated 1835, page 45, 
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and were as follows, “ it became necessary to 


introducing the | made from Jamaica. 


punish a vast number of the negroes as well 
by flogging as by confinement in the work- 
house ;” and he subsequently explained this | 
by adding, ‘“* From what Colonel Macleod has 
informed mie, I am confident that as soon as| 1 
the misunderstanding is got rid of they will | 
be quiet, unless forced into rebellion by the 
conduct of the overseers, and, [ am sorry to| 
say, many of the masters and managing at- 
torneys.” He had received several commu- | 
nications illustrative of the treatment of the 
negroes, which probably had not reached the 
colonial office. He had moved for returns 
last year of the punishments inflicted in the 
West India colonies, and no returns had been 


Sir George Grey observed that they had 
recently been received. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton was glad to hear it. 


os 


the apprentices were made to work eight 
hours a day, so that they were obliged to 
sacrifice the Friday. He had in his posses- 
sion returns from five or six of the smaller 
colonies of the punishments that had been in- 
flicted during the year from the 31st of July, 
834, to the “Ist of August, 1835. It appeared 
then that in the small island of Tortola 467 
punishments were inflicted, in Montserrat 
1,034, in Grenada 2,414, in St. Vincent’s 
2,764, in Barbadoes 7,807, and in Demerara 
8,152. 

Sir G. Grey remarked that these were not 
all corporal punishments. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, certainly not ; but the 
pa of corporal punishme nts was very 
reat. He found that in Demerara not less 
than 2,177 corporal punishments had been 
inflicted in the nine months after the aboli- 
tion of slavery [hear, hear!]. He was aware 
that it was not carried to the extent that it 
| formerly was, but still it was extremely bad. 


- 





showed the overwhelming evils of slavery, | flicted on the negroes. It was most distinctly 
for the system to continue; he was bound, | understood that an end should be put to the | 


however, in honour, to add, that a greater 
? ’ 5 
mistake had never been committed than in| 


|abominable custom of flogging females. Not- 


| withstanding this, it was found this atrocious 


admitting that the first Jamaica act was satis- | system was still pursued, and he had not the 


factory. He was the more surprised at the | 
conduct of the noble lord in this respect, be- | 


slightest difficulty of proving it to the house. 
Lord Sligo, in two recent messages to the 


cause he had cautioned the house, in intro- | house of assembly in Jamaica, alludes to this. 
ducing the abolition bill, not to rely on the|In the message received by the last passage, 


promises of the colonists on colonial subjects, | 
and quoted the language of Mr. Canning, | 
in which that distinguished man protested | 
against trusting to the assertions of the mas- 
ters of slaves 
slavery (hear, hear!]. He regretted that 
they no longer had in their possession the | 
guarantee for the good conduct of the plan-| 
ters, namely, the compensation money. 
deeply regretted that the motion he made in 


| 


\there were these words: “ The whipping of 
females, you were informed by me officially, 
was a practice, and I called upon you to make 


/enactments to put an end to conduct so re- | 
on subjects connected with | pugnant to humanity, and so contrary to law” 


_[hear, hear!]. Nothing was more distinctly 
|proved than that there was one law in the 
West Indies for one class of persons, namely, 


He | the negroes, and another for the white popu- 


lation. The punishment inflicted upon the 


1833, as well as that which he had made last| coloured population was much more severe 
year on this point, had not been sanctioned. | than that which fell on the white man for the 


On both those occasions he told the house | same offence. 


that if they paid the money 


For instance, in the first Ja- 


, they would find| maica act, there was a power given to the 


' 
themselves duped and deceiv red. He regretted | special magistrates in certain cases to punish 
that the words had proved true, and that the | the negro as well as the white man; his au- 


British legislature and the British nation had | thority 


over the labourer extends to six 


been completely deceived. Last year, before | months’ imprisonment, to fifty stripes, to the 
the money had been paid, he cautioned them right of depriving him of fifteen hours’ labour 
not to do so until they had full security that|in any week during the whole period of the 


the other provisions of the abolition act would 
be carried into effect. His propositions, how- 
ever, had not been sanctioned, and they were 
thrown back on the defective act. He had 
hitherto alluded to the defects in the law, but 
the practice would be found to be worse. He 
had received several communications in which 
there were urgent complaints, that in some of 
the islands justice was not done to the negroes, 
and especially on those estates under the ma- 
nagement of overseers and attorneys. In some 
of the colonies he was credibly informed that 
the negroes were in a most forlorn and unfor- 
tunate condition, little better than that from 
which they had escaped by the abolition of 
slavery act. There were some observations 
of Lord Sligo on this point which he should 
like to hear satisfactorily explained. The 


remarks he alluded to were in the parlia- 


apprenticeship, and also for prolonging that 
apprenticeship for one whole year; but his 
authority over the manager extends only to a 
penalty of £5, or five days’ imprisonment, 
which he is not required but merely em- 
| powered to inflict. ‘They had numerous in- 
stances of the ill-conduct of the overseers 
towards the negroes, but he had the authority 
of the governor of Demerara, and he believed 
that the same would be found to be the case 
in the other colonies, that not a single in- 
stance had occurred under the abolition act 
of a negro having been punished for an as- 
sault on a white. The negro population also 
had been robbed of their allowances. They 
were no longer called allowances, but were 
designated indulgences, and this was appa- 
rently done for the mere purpose of vexation. 
As an instance of this, he would mention that 


He trusted that he had stated sufficient facts 
to induce the house to consent to enquiry. 
| He was glad to hear of the manner in which 
the government had taken up the subject, 
and he trusted that the legislature would pass 
an act declaring that all proceedings of the 
| house of assembly of Jamaica contrary to the 
law of England, passed for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery, were null and void. They 
should at once do their duty and tell the co- 
lonists, You must yield, and perform your 
|engagements, or we will compel you to do 
| your ~ duty. He was glad to find that the 
| government had at length determined to do 
| their duty, and had submitted a measure to 
| the house. ‘There was one topic more to 
which he was anxious to advert, namely, the 
universal good conduct of the slaves since the 
| abolition act had passed. He begged gentle- 
| men to recollect the complaints made for- 
merly by the planters as to their distressed 
condition. They had several descriptions of 
the state of things in the West India islands 
in former times, and he would allude to a 
few statements. In 1750, it was stated, 
“ That the great mass of planters were men 
of oppresed fortunes, consigned by debt to un- 
remitting drudgery in the colonies, with a 
hope which eternally mocked their grasp of 
| happier days and a release from their embar- 
rassments.” It was also stated in a report of 
a committee of the house of assembly in Ja- 
maica, that according to a return made by 
the provost marshal, 380,121 executions had 
been lodged in his office in the course of 
twenty years. In 1808 a report was publish- 
ed, in which it was stated that one fourth of 
the sugar estates of the island had lately been 
brought to sale. In 1822 the West Indians 
addressed the house in the following language: 
“The alarming and unprecedented state of 
distress in which the whole British West In- 
dia interest is at this time involved, justified 
them in imploring parliament to adopt prompt 
and effectual measures of relief, in order to 
preserve them from inevitable ruin.” If such 
was the state of the planters under the old 
system, he need not attempt to describe to 
the house the condition of the negroes. He 
would merely on this point advert to a fact 
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stated by the noble lord in his speech, namely, 
that instead of the negro population increas- 
ing in the colonies, it “had diminished in the 
space of ten years to the extent of 50,000. 
Mr. Canning had warned the honourable gen- | 
tlemen in the house to be cautious as to “the 
language they used respecting the West In-| 
dian colonies, for he said they were sitting | 
on a voleano. He (Mr. Buxton) would ask 
what was now the condition of the colonies, 
when they had got rid to a great extent of 
slavery—had the predictions of the West 
Indian proprietors been fulfilled ? He would 
on this point mepeas to a manifesto issued by 
them in answer to an address published by 
Mr. W ilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, and himself. 
They stated “ We possess with our property 
in the West India colonies the means of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the actual state of the 
negro population. We know, and we are 
ready to prove what we assert in the face of 
our country, our well grounded conviction 
that the speedy annihilation of slave ry would 
be attended with the devastation of the West 
India colonies, with loss of lives and property 
to the white inhabitants, with inevitable dis- 
tress and misery to the black population, and 
with a fatal shock to the commercial credit 
of this empire.” There was another state- 
ment on this subject still stronger, and it 
came from a gentleman who was deservedly 
considered a high authority on commerce ial 
subjects, he meant Mr. Baring. That gentle- 

man stated, if they abolished slavery “ manu- | 
factures must decline, commerce would be} 
withered, ships would be rotting in harbour 
without freight, and the cessation of the cul- 
tivation of sugar involve us in calamities of a 
more serious description than any which had 
yet befallen the country.” ‘The last crop in| 
the West Indies was not a very large crop, 
owing to drought. He had, by the favour of | 
an honourable friend of his, received a return | 
of the quantity of sugar which had actually 
been introduced into this country during the | 
few last years, and though, since the abolition, 
there had undoubtedly been a deduction, he | 
was surprised to find it so small a one. In| 
the year before the abolition of slavery, he 
found that the quantity of sugar was 3,655,000 
cwt.; in the year 1835, the year after the show 
ition, the quantity was 3,524,000 cwt., a very 
inconsiderable difference, and which, indeed, 
taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, might be looked upon as no difference 
at all. This fact settled the question as to 
revenue, and as to the people of this country 
falling short of their necessary supply of su- | 
gar. Then, as to the plante rs: he had the} 
good fortune to see opposite to him a gentle- 

man closely connected with the West India| 
interest, and though he did not know whether | 





| 


that honourable gentleman was entirely free | Indian colonies. 


from the West Indian principle of never being 
contented, yet such was his reliance upon that 
honourable member’s sincerity, that he was 
quite willing to take him as a witness: he 
would ask the honourable member for Dover, 
then, whether things were in so very bad « 

position as he had predicted they would be’ | 
or, if the honourable member was not satis- 
fied, he (Mr. Buxton) would transfer the 


} 





i 


/others, would recollect, 


| considerable distrust, 


Sligo, on 22d March, 








question to the honourable member for Cam. | 


bridge (we understood), and would ask him 
whether his family had not been amply satis- | 
fied with the very considerable share of the 
compensation money they had got in respect 
of their West India property ? ‘He would ask | 
him further, whether, so far from the com-| 
pensation having reduced the West India | 
planters to ruin, it had not been the means of | 


|saving many of them from ruin [hear, hear!]! 


There was another point—as to the industry 
of the necroes. W hen the question was for- | 
merly brought before parliament, he (Mr. 


Buxton) had been ealled upon to show, as the 
honourable member for Cambridge, among | 


what he could ad- | 
duce in favour of the negroes on this point, | 
and he (Mr. Buxton) then said he intended to | 
prove two things; first, that*the negroes 
would work much harder for wages than un- 
der the whip; and, secondly, that they would 
work much harder as free men than as slaves. 
These propositions had been received with 
but the event had fully 
borne out his predictions, and it was due to 
the millions whe were still in the position in 
which the negroes in the West India colonies 
formerly were, that it should be distinctly | 


| known that every fact proved that the ne- 


groes there worked much harder as freemen | 
and for w ages, than ever they did as slaves 
and under the are of the whip. Lord | 
835, expressly stated, 

that from returns he ‘bed had drawn up, it 
appeared that during the year ending at about | 
that point of time, nearly ‘double the quantity 
of sugar had been made (Jamaica was under- 
stood as being referred to more particularly) 
than ane made during a year of slavery oe 
hear!]. ‘There were a variety of other fi 





of the same kind, which any honourable mem- | 


ber might immediately satisfy himself upon, 


and which fully bore out the proposition with | 
i 

i\which he (Mr. 
next point was as to the morals of the en-| 


Buxton) had started. The 
franchised negroes, and on this point the tes- 
timony in favour of the measure was equally 
strong. 


same kind stated, that at the time he wrote, 


after the abolition, the house of correction, | 
at Kingston, had but ten inmates, while under | 


the slavery system it had used to have always 
fifty [hear, hear !]. 
further facts, the result of which was, that 
under the new system all the most atrocious | 
cases brought before the courts of the island | 
(Jamaica) were committed not by the ne- 
groes but by the whites. In short, the des- 
patches of ail the governors of all the different 
islands exhibited under the improved system 
the prevalence of the most perfect industry, 
order, and tranquillity throughout the West 


was clearly shown by the testimony he had | 
alluded to of Lord § Sligo: in addition to which | 
he might state, that Sir Carmichael Smyth, | 
in one of his despatches, reported that the 


quantity of sugar entered for exportation at | 
1 | Demerara, during the first year of emanci- | 


pation, exhibited an increase over that of a| 
year of slavery of not less than ‘ 


Lord Sligo among other facts of the | 


His lordship also stated | 


The fact of the industry | 


time, of not less than 4,200 hogsheads, or an 
increase of one quarter [hear, hear!]. The 
/noble lord (Sligo) had added, that the perfect 
success of the new system during apprentice- 
ship depended solely upon the whites. Before 
he (Mr. Buxton) sat down, there was one fact 
| which he wished to state, ond which he hoped 
the house would bear in find, as giving a fair 
criterion of what the West Indian planters 
|had suffered under the measure. The facet 
| he ud been communicated to him by the hon- 
‘ourable member for Lymington. That hon- 
‘ourable member stated, that having for nine 
years before the measure was passed pos- 
sessed the largest slave property in Antigua, 
he had during the whole of that nine years 
‘lost every year a considerable sum by it, the 
‘total sum he had lost amounting to not less 
‘than £7,000. But, the honourable member 
ladded, sinee the period in question, he had 
not only received in compensation a pet | 
| large sum, but had let his estate for £1,200 
ay year for three years, upon unexceptionable 
security, and after the three years for £1,500 
|a year; and, moreover, that since he had 
‘concluded this bargain, he had been offered 
| £2,000 for the estate [hear, hear!]. This 
exhibited an altered state of things which 
|spoke volumes, and he (Mr. Buxton) hoped ft 
would have its due weight with the house. 
| He had entered into these facts more than 
he could have wished, and perhaps more than 
'the house wished; but he wished to show that 
\if the planters miseonducted themselves, it 
was not the fault of the negro population 
|[hear, hear!]. The honourable member con- 
cluded by repeating his motion. 


From the Lindfield Reporter of first month last. 
3’ Manual Labour School at Lindfield. 


Several years ago the proprietor of the 
Schools of Industry at Lindfield, near Cuck- 
field in Sussex, publishe da little tract, en- 
titled “Hints for establishing Schools of 
Agriculture, upon a plan whereby the labour 
of the children during a certain time of the 
‘day, might be made to contribute towards 
paying the expenses of the School :” and he 
| has heard that the Aint has been successfully 
acted upen in some parts of the country. In 
the beginning of the year 1835, he added to 
\the Lindfie ld Schools ‘of Industry a boarding- 
school for twelve boys, on the manual labour 
system; and from the successful working of 
the experiment during the last year, he is 
preparing to enlarge his plan. 
| ‘The school is designed for the children of 
persons who have been members of the Society 
| of Friends, and who are desirous that their 
| children should be educated in its principles. 
| The boys are brought up in habits of in- 
} 





dustry, and are employed about five hours 
a day i in agricultural labour, when the wea- 
ther permits, under the immediate inspection 
| of a person well skilled in husbandry. When 
they cannot work out of doors, some of them 
|are employed in weaving linen, some in the 
printing office, or at shoemaking, &e. 

The boys are taught to do every thing for 
themselves, as far as ‘practicable ,—they make 


2,466 hogs- | their own beds, keep their apartments clean, 


heads, and taking into account the loss “of | assist i in cooking, and clean their shoes, &c. 
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Each of the twelve boys has a little apart-| ‘The proprietor of the schools has submitted 
ment to himself, about eight feet square, and} a plan to the Cuckfield union, wherein he has 
ten feet to the ceiling, in which is a bed, a| shown, that parish workhouse children, by al 
chair, and a table. | judicious system of management, might in 

Each boy has a garden, consisting of about great measure be made to defray the ex- 
twenty-six rods, two of which he may culti- | penses of their maintenance, working only a| 
vate in flowers, or in any manner he pleases ; | few hours in the day. 
twelve rods om for potatoes, and twelve rods, W. C. Woodbridge, of Boston, North eae 
for corn, the produce of which he receives for | rica, in his very interesting periodical “ The | 
pocket money, after the expense of ‘seed and} Annais of Education,” > has detailed some | 
manure is deducted :—the average amount! striking facts in proof of the good effects of | 
last year was about seventeen shillings. | manual labour, as connected with education. 

The boys are instructed in the most effec-/ We subjoin a few extracts from some of | 
tual means for supplying the necessaries and | the numbers of this work : 
comforts of life, by the cultivation of the land, | “The combination of manual labour with | 
on the spade or garden plan. ‘They are} | study, as a means of economy and health, is 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English | |constantly gaining attention. A number of 
grammar, geography, use of the globes, land | institutions ‘already existing are beginning to 
measuring, and such other branches of useful | | adopt it, as a part of their regular course of | 
knowledge as may be found practicable. | dis scipline-—the only mode in our view of| 

A ule is kept in which the master notes “making a fair experiment. 
from time to time the conduct and progress} ‘The governor of Pennsylvania advises | 
of each boy; care is taken that he may be the adoption of this system in seminaries for 
well instructed in the evidences of the Chris- | tes achers, proposed in his message, and the | 
tian religion, in the knowledge of the Holy | seminary at Andover r (Mass. ) has made pro- 
Scriptures, and in the principles of the So-| vision for the labour of its students. The in- | 
ciety of Friends, as founded upon them. | terest in other states of the north is manifest- | 

‘Ten pounds is to be paid with every boy | ed by the numerous applications for places at 
upon admission, for board, lodging, clothing, these schools, and the frequent enquiries of | 
&c., for one year,—but if he be removed, | parents. 
from any cause, before the expiration of his; “ But we are most gratified to see the sys- 
year, part of the money is to be returned, in| tem embraced with so deep interest in the 
proportion to the time unexpired. {south. In the report of the manual labour 

Each boy keeps a diary, in which he en-) school of the Georgia Presbyterian Education | 
ters the time spent in each of the following | Society, it is st: uted that the experiment there | 
objects, which are arranged in vertical co- | made, furnishes satisfactory evidence that in 


| 





lums, viz. : that climate also, and with southern consti- 
Private religious reading. | tutions, labour promotes study as well as 
Arithmetic. | health. 


English Grammar. 
Natural History. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Geography, &c. | state.” 
An examination generally takes place about | 
once a month, when a summary of the diaries | 


“The message of the governor of Georgia 
|presents it in the same view, and advises its 


From the same. 
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each of the places, which is so generally ap- 
| proved, that there can be but little doubt of 
its speedy and successful adoption. 

“It is proposed in the first place, that a 


| society be formed, to be denominated the 


| Middlesex Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety. Second, that a committee be formed, 
composed of the most liberal portion of the 
inhabitants within the county, and that every 
encouragement be given to the settlement of 
families | of all colours, providing them with 
| houses, lands, &c., on the most advantageous 
| conditions, raising two-thirds of the funds ne- 
cessary for the purpose, on the voluntary 
principle, and making an application to go- 
vernment for the remainder. 

“The attention is first to be directed to 
Highgate, in the neighbourhood of the go- 
| vernor’s mountain residence, one of the most 
| fertile spots on the island, and I hesitate not to 
say, not to be excelled in point of salubrity of 
climate, by any within the tropics in any part 
of the world. It is about 2 ,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, perpetually fanned by sea 
and land breezes, and will bear almost every 
kind of European vegetables, and some fruit, 
(such as the apple, &c.) to perfection. The 
scenery viewed from these mountains, I had 
almost said, is among the most attractive in 
the world ; they command a prospect of the 
sea on two sides of the island, looking down 


| upon Kingston, Port Royal, ‘Spanish Town 
| and its harbour beneath them, and surround- 


ed by charming inland prospects. I most 
earnestly wish some pious and enterprising 
English families would be disposed to emi- 
grate hither. The advantages it presents of 
a temporal kind, I most heartily believe are 
very far beyond those presented by America 
or Van Dieman’s Land, but besides this, what 


|a happy influence would such families exert 


| introduction into the school system of that|in raising the tone of public morals! 


The 
abolition act having passed the legislature, 
and the system of apprenticeship being in 
operation, I had indulged the hope that many 





is made, and the progress of each boy is noted: JAMAICA. 
reference being had to the conduct book. We have many gratifying indications that 
The persons employed in the establishment the present circumstances of Jamaica are fa- | 
are :— | vourable to the advance of improvement on 
The principal superintendent, who. is the| that island. That active and zealous mis- 
schoolmaster, and has the whole charge of) sionary, J. M. Phillippo, whose name, in con- 
the boys except when they are at work ia the | nection with the schools at Spanish Town, 
fields. |may be familiar to many of our readers, is| 
A superintendent for labour, who is to be} now engaged in promoting various plans for | 
always with the boys when they are at work, | the benefit both of the natives and residents. | 
and is at other times engaged in the tailoring | The following extract from one of his letters, | 
department, in which some of the boys assist ; |dated 17th of September, 1835, has been) 
his wife superintends the cooking and house-| handed to us by Mary Dudley, of Peckham, | 
hold concerns, and, with some assistance,| to whom the letter was addressed. 
washes for the establishment. | Since my return (from England) I have 
A labourer in agriculture, who works with| looked round for advantageous spots, ave- 
the boys and teaches them. raging about eight miles from Spanish Town, 
The following is the distribution of time ‘where a chapel and school-room might be 
during the twenty-four hours. :— | erected ; ; and having secured aid in the un- 
hrs. mins. | dertaking from our society, I have selected 
Meals and recreations . 4 45 | two on which the buildings are commenced. 
OER as 0e 6 ben 30 | These circumstances, together with the 
Work - . . ss - | fact of having pointed out the advantages ole 
Public religious reading 30 | the situations to several respectable and in| 
Sleep, &c.. . -. . - 9 15 | uential persons and families in Spanish | 
Town and its neighbourhood, have led to 
the formation of a plan for a township at 


oo 





24 0 


of the warmest advocates and friends of that 
great experiment, men and females of talent, 
and wealth and enterprise, would come out 
| and complete the great work they have so 
| auspiciously begun ; having emancipated the 
bodies of the poor negroes, which they could 
only do at home, that they would come out 
and assist in emancipating their minds from 
'that thraldom which has been inseparable 
|from bodily oppression, and which would be 
the only guarantee for the efficient elevation 
- these degraded people in the social scale. 
“ One of the principal persons who will be 
first required at the new settlement at High- 
gate, will be a school-mistress, an active, in- 
telligent, and accomplished school-mistress, 
as I am persuaded that circumstance itself 
would operate as a powerful inducement to 
the location of many respectable families, as, 
among other things, it would enable them to 
avoid the almost ruinous expense of sendin 
their children for education to England. 
say a mistress, as | have no doubt a school- 
master may be furnished here, as also a fe- 
male superintendent of the lower classes of 
| girts. You perceive it is my desire that 
a young lady should come out to conduct a 
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superior school here, a boarding-school as in | Stephens, O’Connel Plains, and the Cow Pas- _ producing the same efiects. Could we resist 


England. I do so, and should the ladies be | 


tures. In spite of all disadvantage, the num- | 


the persuasion that the Artificer of this in- 


disposed to send such a person out, I will | ber of members at Sydney has doubled during | sect, when forming it of this shape, and pro- 
venture to say that the proceeds of her school | the year, there being now four hundred in the viding it with these paddles, had the same 


would more than cover the whole annual ex- | 
penses of a boys’ and girls’ school for the | 
lower classes. This is a subject which [| 
must beg you and your kind friends to take | 
into their most serious consideration, and that | 
they will do it without delay, for the time to | 
favour Jamaica, ‘ yea, the set time is come.’” 

The same letter contains satisfactory infor- | 


et 
mation respecting the adult school at Spanish | 


Town, which J. M. Phillippo says “ is not so | the attributes of the Deity from the examina- | progressive motion through the fluid. 


whole. ‘The report is a truly valuable docu- 
ment, replete with forcible statement and in- 
struction. 


j 


admit of no other motion than that of striking 


On Design and Contrivance in the Works of | 
Nature. 

It will argue no undue presumption, if, in 
our earnest endeavours to form just ideas of 


mechanical objects in view! Shall we not 
be confirmed in this idea, on finding that 
these paddles are constructed with joints that 


against the water, and of thus urging forward 
the animal in its passage through that dense 
and resisting medium? Many aquatic ani- 
mals are furnished with tails, which evidently 
act as rudders, directing the course of their 


Who 


large as I could wish, but it goes on admira- | tion of nature, we are led to institute compa-,|can doubt that the same intention, and the 


bly. 


The regularity of attendance has been, | risons between His works and those of man;/same mechanical principles which guide the 


I am persuaded, as uniform as the circum-|and thus strive to gather some faint notions | practice of the ship-builders, are here applied 
stances of the pupils would admit, whilst the | of the divine intelligence, by applying the |in a manner still more refined, and with a 
progress of all is gratifying, and of some |only standard of admeasurement which we | Master’s hand. If the Creator has furnished 


really wonderful. 


There is not one of the | possess, and are permitted to employ: name- the nautilus with an expansive membrane, 


first scholars, (scarcely one of whom could | ly, that derived from the operations of human | which the animal is able to spread before the 


tell a single letter of the alphabet on en- | 


intellect. Our interpretations of the designs 


breeze, when propitious, and by means of 


trance,) who cannot now read the New Tes- | of the Creator must here be obtained through | which it is wafted along the surface of the 
tament, and who has not begun to write. One | the medium of human views; and our judg-|sea, but which it quickly retracts in unfa- 
young man, an apprentice, has made such ra-| ment of his benevolence can be formed only | vourable circumstances, is not His design, 
pid progress in writing as well as in reading, | by reference to our own affections, and by | similar to that of the human artificer, when 


that his master, who is an ironmonger, has 
advanced him to a confidential situation in 
his store. Two or three others have been 
also advanced for similar good conduct and | 
proficiency. 


their accordance with those ardent aspira- | 
tions after good, which the Author of our be- 
ing has deeply interwoven with our frame. | 

The evidence of design and contrivance in | 


he equips his bark with sails, and provides 
the requisite machinery for their being hoist- 
ed or furled with ease and expedition ! 

The maker of an hydraulic engine places 


I am really delighted at the the works of nature, carries with it the great- | valves in particular parts of its pipes and cis- 


prospect of sending some of their copy-books est force, whenever we can trace a coinci-| terns, with a view to prevent the retrograde 
home for the inspection of the committee, dence between them and the products of hu- | motion of the fluids which are to pass through 


which I will endeavour to do as soon as the | 
season of sailing returns. 


man art. If, in any unknown region of the | 


them. Can the valves of the veins, or of the 


The female de-| earth, we chanced to discover a piece of ma-| lymphatics, or of the heart, have a different 


partment is superintended by Eliza Newell, |chinery, of which the purpose was manifest, object : and are they not the result of delibe- 
the mistress of the girls’ daily school, a young | We should not fail to ascribe it to the work- | rate and express contrivance in the great Me- 


woman of colour. She is also very attentive | 
to her duty, whilst it is truly gratifying to | 
remark that she is assisted in the discharge | 


manship of some mechanist, possessed of in- | 


telligence, actuated by a motive, and guided | 
by intention. Further, if we had a previous | 


chanist of the living frame ? 
The knowledge of the laws of electricity, 
in its different forms, is one of the latest re- 


of it by two or three other respectable and | experience of the operation of similar kinds! sults which science has revealed to man. 


competent persons. 


All the females are also |of mechanism, we should not doubt that the | Could these laws, and their various combina- 


succeeding well. They too are writing and | effect we saw produced, was one intended by | tions, have been unknown to the Power who 
making such progress generally as I did not | the artificer. ‘Thus, if in an unexplored coun-| created the torpedo, and who armed it with 
expect. The adult school is indeed a most |try, we saw, moving upon the waters of alan energetic galvanic battery, constructed 
important appendage to our other institutions, |lake, the trunk of a tree, carved into the|upon the most refined scientific principles, 


and when the metropolitan school-rooms are | shape of a boat, we should immediately con- | 


completed, I have no doubt but that the num- 


ber of scholars will considerably increase.|the purpose of enabling it to float. 


clude that this form had been given to it for | 
If we| 


The present number is about sixty,— thirty \found it also provided with paddles at its | 


women and thirty men.” 


sides, we should infer, from our previous | 


for the manifest purpose of enabling the ani- 
mal to strike terror into its enemies, and pa- 
ralyze their efforts to assail it. 

Does not the optician, who designedly places 
his convex lens at the proper distance ina 


aes | knowledge of the effects of such instruments, | darkened box, for the purpose of obtaining 


From the same. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


We have received the first report of the 
New South Wales Temperance Society, read 
at the annual meeting held in the court-house, 
Sydney, May 19, 1835 ; Chief Justice Forbes, 
the president of the society, in the chair. The 
report states that “the arrival at Sydney of 
Messrs. Backhouse and Walker, of the So- 
ciety of Friends, gentlemen of known cha- 
racter, and distinguished for their devoted- 
ness to the temperance cause, and other 
religious and benevolent interests, had in- 
fused new life into the society.” These ex- 
cellent men, by their attendance in committee, 
and their public advocacy, had greatly bene- 
fitted the cause at Sydney. A deputation had 


that they were intended to give motion to this | 
boat, and we should not hesitate to conclude, | 


that the whole was the work of human hands, |properties of refracting media,—and of the 


and the product of human intelligence and | 
If, in addition, we found this boat } 


design. 
furnished with a rudder, and with sails, we 
should at once understand the object of these 





vivid pictures of the external scene, evince 
his knowledge of the laws of light,—of the 


refined combinations of those media by which 
each pencil is brought to a separate focus, 
adjusted to form an image of remote objects? 
Does it not, in like manner, argue the most 


contrivances, and our ideas of the skill of the | profound knowledge and foresight in the Di- 


artifi¢er would rise in proportion to the ex- 
cellence of the apparatus, and the ingenuity 
ee in its adaptation to circumstances. 
et us suppose that, in another part of this 
lake, we found an insect, such as the Noto- 
necta glauca (Linn.), or water-boatman, and 
the Dytiscus marginalis, or water-beetle,— 
shaped like the boat, and moving through the 
water by successive impulses given to that 
medium (the water,) by the action of levers, 


been sent to the interior, and auxiliary socie- | extending from its sides, and shaped like pad- 


ties had been established at Liverpool, Port |dles, having the same kind of movement, and 





vine Artist, who has so admirably hung the 
crystalline lens of the eye in the axis of a 
spherical case, in the fore part of which He 
has made a circular window for the light to 
enter, and spread out on the opposite side a 
canvass to receive the picture? Has no 
thought been exercised in darkening the walls 
of this camera obscura, and thus preventing 
all reflection of the scattered rays, that might 
interfere with the distinctness of the image ? 
But we may further observe in the eye 
many exquisite refinements of construction, 
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by which various defects, unavoidable in all 
optical instruments of human workmanship, 
are remedied. Are not all these irrefragable 


° 7 - i 
such subjects as affect only the state in which he re- 
sides. 

Without regard to the place of his residence, he may 


attempt to show that the usury laws of New York or | 


Within the limits of New York Yearly 
Meeting the plan has been adopted of ap- 
pointing an agent in each monthly or prepa- 


proofs of the continuity of the same design !| Pennsylvania, or the laws regulating negro slavery in| ative meeting, who receives and forwards 


and are they not calculated still further to 
exalt our ideas of the Divine intelligence, of 
the elaborate perfection impressed upon His | 
works, and of the comprehensive views o 
His providence ? 

These facts, if they stood alone, would be | 
sufficient to lead us as irresistibly to this con- 
clusion; but evidence of a similar kind may | 
be collected in abundance from every part of | 
living nature, to which our attention can be | 
directed, or to which our observations have 
extended.—From Roget’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise. 








From the United States Gazette. 
LEGISLATIVE. 

We are indebted to a friend at Harrisburg, for the 
following report of the committee on the judiciary sys- 
tem on the subject of abolition societies and incendiary 
publications—Thaddeus Stevens, chairman; read in 
the house May 30th, 1836. 


REPORT. 


The committee on the judiciary system, to whom 
was referred the message of the governor, transmitting 
resolutions of the legislatures of the states of Virginia, 
Kentucky and Mississippi, on the subject of abolition 
societies and ‘incendiary’ puolications, made report— 

That the resolutions of the legislature of Virginia 
(with which those of the other states named accord) 
assert: 

Ist. “ That this commonwealth (Virginia) only has | 
the right to control or interfere with the subject of do- | 
mestic slavery within its limits; and that this right| 
will be maintained at all hazards.” 

The committee readily grant that none of the other 
states or congress has any right, by legislation, to in- 
terfere with or control domestic slavery within the 
slave-holding states. That is prohibited by the consti- 
tution of the United States. Nor are they aware that 
any of the states, or citizens thereof, or congress, claim 
such right. But the committee cannot concede that 
individual freemen are, or can be prohibited from dis- 
cussing the question of slavery, in all its bearings upon 
the morality, religion and happiness of a people, and 
the expediency and duty of abolishing it by constitu- 
tional means. 

2d Resolution.—* That the state of Virginia has a 
right to claim prompt and efficient legislation by her | 
co-states to restrain, as far as may be, and to punish | 
those of her citizens who, in defiance of their social 
duty and that of the constitution, assail her safety and 
tranquillity, by forming associations for the abolition | 
of slavery, printing, publishing and circulating seditious | 
or incendiary publications, designed, calculated, or hav- 
ing @ tendency to operate on her population, and that | 
this right, founded as it is on international law, is pe- | 
culiarly fortified by just consideration of the intimate 
and sacred relations which exist between the states of 
this Union.” 

The fifth resolution asserts, “ That congress has no 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or the territories of the United States.” 

The sixth declares, “That this general assembly 
would regard any act of congress, having for its object 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia or 
the territories of the United States, as affording just 








cause of alarm to the slave-holding states; and bring- | 


ing the Union into imminent peril.” 

‘The committee are compelled, by a sense of duty 
which they owe to Pennsylvania as a sovereign and 
independent state, and to themselves as freemen, to 
deny the right of Virginia, or any other state, to claim 
froin us any legislation of the character referred to in 
these resolutious. Every citizen of the non-slave-hold- 
ing states has a right freely to think and publish his 
thoughts on any subject of national or state policy. 
Nor can he be compelled to confine his remarks to 


Virginia, or Mississippi, are immoral and unjust, and | 
injurious to the prosperity and happiness of the re- 
spective states: his arguments may be weak, foolish 
and false, but it would be tyranny to prohibit their | 
promulgation. Could any other state maintain the 
right to claim from us such legislation, we and our 
citizens would be reduced to a vassalage but little less de- 
grading than that of the slaves whose condition we as- 
sert the right to discuss. Nor can we yield our assent | 


to the opiniun that congress does not possess the right | 
to abolish slavery within the District of Columbia and 
the territories of the United States. No such prohibi- 
tion is to be found in the constitution of the United | 
States. But the unrestricted right to legislate for them 
is expressly granted. 

Possessing such right, it would seem to be a re- 
proach upon our national legislature not to have exer- | 
ecised heretofore. Slavery not only exists within the | 
district over which congress has exclusive jurisdiction, | 


but it is understood to be an extensive market for the | 
slaves. To witness droves of human beings, bound to- | 
gether with iron fetters, and lashed forward to hope- | 
less servitude, by freemen, descanting loudly and boast- 
fully on the blessing of liberty, is a moral anomaly, 
which fails to shock only because of its familiarity. 

The committee forbear to notice those parts of the 
resolutions which seem to imply a menace, if the non- 
slave-holding states should not comply with the wishes | 
of the slave-holding states on this subject. As it can | 
hardly be believed that they were intended to bear | 
such construction, the committee report the following | 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the slave-holding states alone have | 
the right to regulate and control domestic slavery | 
within their limits. 

Resolved, That congress does possess the constitu- 
tional power, and it is expedient to abolish slavery and | 
the slave trade within the District of Columbia. 


Communication. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


By letters from some of the friends who 
have kindly consented to act as agents for 
the Friends’ Library the editors are informed | 
that many persons wishing to subscribe for a| 
sufficient number of copies to supply each of | 
their children, desire to know whether they | 
can subscribe for a part or all of them, to be) 
delivered at the close of a year, bound up in| 


‘a volume. In reply to the query, the editors| 


now state that such subscribers as wish it, 
can let their numbers remain in the hands of | 
the editors until the close of the volume, | 
when they will be neatly bound and forwarded | 
agreeably to the direction given, at the risk | 
and expense of the subscriber—the subscrip- | 
tion to be considered due and payable at the 
issuing of the first number of each volume. 


The prices for binding will be as follows : 


Half bound, backs and corners strong sheep, 
and lettered, 50 cents. 
Full bound, plain sheep, lettered, 624 
do. do. raised bands, 70 
do. do. loose backs, 80 | 
As the editors propose to print very few if} 
any copies more than are subscribed for, they | 
are desirous of ascertaining the extent of the, 
subscription previous to commencing the print- 
ing. Persons holding subscription papers will | 
please to forward them, (by private convey- | 
ance where it can readily be done) so as to 
reach Philadelphia early in the ninth month | 
next. It is the intention to issue the first 


number of the work in the tenth month. 


/members of such meetings. 
|many advantages; and the editors would 


the whole amount of subscriptions from the 
This plan has 


respectfully suggest it for the adoption of 
Friends in other places. If the preparative 
or particular meetings constituting a monthly 
meeting, lie remote from each other, there 


|may be agents in such meetings also, and as 


Friends generally meet from all parts at 
their monthly meetings, the money could 
conveniently be paid to the general or monthly 
meeting agent and forwarded by him. 


We shall never know any degree of happi- 


'ness in this life, till we are settled in a clear 
| conviction of judgment, that it is chiefly here- 
| after, and that we are in the way to it. God 


forbid [ should ever think myself at home 
till I am in heaven. 

Happiness will be the necessary result of 
gospel holiness, when external impediments 
are removed; but heaven itself would lose its 
nature, if the inward disposition were wanting. 

We shall never know the thousandth part 
of our mercies, deliverances, and protections, 
temporal and spiritual, till we come to an- 
other world. 

In heaven, sin known and pardoned is the 
song of praise ; sin known and unpardoned is 
hell.—Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


From the Vow of the Peacock 
MORNING. 


The morning! ’tis a glorious time, 
Recalling to the world again 

The Eden of its early prime, 

Ere grief or care began their reign. 
When every bough is wet with dews, 
Their pure pale lit with crimson hues ; 
Not wan, as those of evening are, 

But pearls unbraided from the hair 

Of some young bride who leaves the glow 
Of her warm cheek upon their snow. 
The lark is with triumphant song 
Singing the rose-touched clouds among ; 
*Tis there that lighted song has birth, 
What hath such hymn to do with earth? 

Each day doth life again begin, 

And morning breaks the heart within. 
Rolling away its clouds of night, 
tenewing glad the inward light. 

Many a head that down had lain, 
Impatient with its twelve hours’ pain, 
And wishing that the bed it prest, 
Were, as the grave’s, a long last rest, 
Has sprung again at morning’s call, 
Forgiving, or forgetting all; 

Lighting the weary weight of thought 
With colours from the day-break brought, 
Reading new promise in the sky, 

And hearing Hope, the lark, on high. 


Error.—In the article New York Yearly 
Meeting, last week, for “ much becoming,” 


&c. read—much harmony and brotherly kind- 
ness. 








Diep, on tke 16th of fourth month, after an illness of 
three weeks continuance, Henry Gurney Backnousr, 


| eldest son of our beloved friends Jonathan and Hannah 
|C. Backhouse, Darlington, England. 
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THE FRI B N D. jing in its stripped and reduced condition, will | month, 23rd, containing a debate in parliament 
nial innadamine | be remembered, and engage the sympathy of|on the appointment of a committee of inves- 
SIXTH MONTH, ll, 1836. concerned Friends of other parts. tigation into the abuses practised by the West 


a oo India proprietors, we have transferred to our 

A letter from a correspondeut sn strended We refer to our first page for an interest- | pages the whole of the speech delivered on 
Virginia Yearly Meeting, furnishes us with|ing statement of circumstances attending a} the occasion by Fowell Buxton, the sturdy and 
the following. It was received last week, | recent trial in New Jersey, of no smail ‘im- | indefatigable defender of the rights of the 
but deferred for want of room. portance to the coloured people of that state;|negro. The facts and statements with which 

Virginia Yearly Meeting was held this year | and which has excited much attention both| it abounds are all of them highly interesting, 
at Somerton, Nansemond county, and come| there and in this city. The following ex-|and many of them of the most gratifying 
menced its session on second day, fifth month|tract from a letter written by one of the | | character, respecting the effects of emancipa- 
23d, and continued by adjournments until | counsel for the negroes, to a member of the | |tion on the value of property, and, what is 
















































fourth day evening the 25th, when it con-| abolition society in this city, is a satisfactory | 
cluded. The meeting next year will take | addition to the account :— 
place at Cedar Creek, at the usual time. | “ Knowing that you will feel anxious to hear | 
Several ministering Friends from other|the result of the cause of poor Nathan, in| 
yearly meetings were in attendance, and the | which you took so much interest, and for the | 
meeting was thought to be somewhat larger | promotion of which you so zealously and in- | 
than last year. The meeting for worship on | defatigably laboured, ‘T hasten to communicate | 
first day commenced at the eleventh hour in| to you the pleasing intelligence that we have | 
the forenoon, and at half past three in the} gained a most signal triumph—not only for | 
afternoon, and were attended by persons of| our poor client, Nathan, but for the cause of | 
different denominations ; they were held un-|the unfortunate blacks in the State of New 
der the shade of some large trees, and al-| Jersey. Nathan has not only been discharged, 
though many seats were provided, yet they | and the principles upon which I supporte d the | 
were inadequate to the accommodation of ail application for his discharge sustained in every 
present, both in the morning, and in the af- particular, but the court (at least a majority 
ternoon. At the morning meeting it was sup-| of the court) have gone farther than I felt it) 
posed there were not less than from about | necessary for me to urge in this particular 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred individuals. | case, and settled some questions which will | 
Both meetings were favoured opportunities, | give delight to the heart of every friend of 
and, a general quiet and orderly conduct be- \the unfortunate African race. First—The| 
ing observed, they ended very satisfactorily. |chief justice and Justice Ryerson have ex- 
Virginia Yearly Meeting holds an epistolary | pressed a strong inclination, and it is evidently 
correspondence with the yearly meetings of | their on (although they said it was not| 
London, and all those on this continent ; from | nece ssary to decide it in this particular case,) 
all these epistles were now received, with the | that the law of congress regulating the appre- 
exception of two which did not get to hand, | | he nsion of fugitive slaves is unconstitutional, 
and replies were prepared for all the meet-| because no power is given to congress by the 
ings with which they correspond. constitution of the United States to legislate 
On reviewing the state of Society, as con-|on this subject; and their reasoning carried 
tained in the answers to the queries, the ap-| conviction to every mind. Secondly—They 
parent deficiencies elicited suitable counsel | said (and in this Judge Ford also concurred), 
and admonition; and the interesting concerns | ithat if congress had a right to legislate on 
of the church were conducted with much/ this subject, then the act of New Jersey, be- | 
unanimity, the precious influence of the Holy |ing variant from the law of congress, was 
Spirit giving renewed evidence that Israel's! null and void—the 4 of congress being the 
unslumbering Shepherd was still disposed to | paramount law of the land; and that, conse- 
be gracious to his faithful followers. | quently, all procee ditt under the act of the 
The subject of slavery, as also the protec-|state of New Jersey were null and void. | 
tion of the rights of some of the Indian race | Thirdly—That if the levislature of New Jer- 
yet remaining in that section of the country, | sey had a right to legislate on the subject, 
engaged the attention of the meeting with) yet that our act was ‘a 1; because it deprive “d 
much earnestness and concern, and although |a citizen of New Jersey of the right of trial 
way did not open for much action therein at! by jury, which was gui iranteed by 
this time, yet it was gratifying to discover | tution of New Jerse) 
that a lively 
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the consti- 
y- F ourthly—They de- 
interest was evinced, and if) cided that the black colour was no longer 


Friends in Virginia continue faithful in plead- 
















their descendants, good faith may confidently | 
be looked for. The improper use of ardent 
spirits is another subject which continues to 


will experience a further advancement. Li- | 
braries have recently been established in each | 
of their monthly meetings, and subscrip- | 
tion was directed to be made for each, and | 


now in a state of preparation by our friends | 
William and Thomas Evans, of Philadelphia. 


ing the cause of the oppressed Africans and | 


presumptive evidence of slave ry in this state. 


‘“] consider this day as the bri: ehtest th: ut 


has dawned upon this unfortunate race o 
beings since the year 1804, and the patciteet 


,which has occurred in our judicial history 
claim the care of this meeting, and the pro-| 
spect seems encouraging that this testimony | 


since we became astate. It has blotted from 


our escutcheon a dark stain, upon which, as a} 


Jerseyman and a freeman, I could not look 
without regret and emotion; and restored the 
negro to that natural equality which we have | 
| theoretically admitted, but heretofore virtually 


for the publication of the writings of Friends | and practically denied.” 


A friend having put into our possession a 
It is to be hoped that Virginia Yearly Meet-| London paper, the Morning Chronicle of 3rd 


| of infinitely more importance, on the happi- 
ness of the people. In addition to the infor- 
mation embodied in this speech, we may 
mention a few particulars which fell from the 
other speakers. Sir J. Rae Reed asserted 
that there was not a more happy race of peo- 
ple under the sun—not excepting even the 
British people themselves—than the negroes 
of the West Indies. Sir G. Grey stated that, 
‘notwithstanding the abuses which prevailed 
\through the stipendiary magistrates, the con- 


‘dition of the negroes had been considerably 


better since the emancipation than before, as 


_was clearly shown by the great decrease in 
corporal punishments. 


He ‘also entered into 


a statement, showing that productive industry 


| had doubled in British Guiana; and Thomas 


Gladstone, a speaker on the side of the West 
India proprietors, admitted that the system of 
apprenticeship had worked better than he 
even hoped for. Such an array of facts, set 


|forth by men so high in character in the face 


of the British pe ople, at once puts to flight 
the numerous vague and lugubrious para- 
graphs which from time to time have found 
their way into the public prints—designed, no 


doubt, to give an unfavourable aspect to the 
operation of the emancipation act. 


The report of the committee on the judi- 
ciary system relative to Abolition Societies 
and incendiary publications, placed upon our 
pages to-day, is a document that, for correct 
and manly sentiment so well becoming the 
| enlightened state which the committee repre- 
| sents, will give pleasure to every Pennsylva- 
nian worthy of the name. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


| Visiting Managers for the Month.—Timo- 
thy Paxson, No. 158, North Front street ; 
Isaac Collins, No. 129, Filbert stre et; Samuel 
|B. Morris, Germantown. 
| Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
| mond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
‘/No. 102, Union street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Por- 
ter. 
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A TR le ke ee 


Diep, at Stoney Brook, on the evening of the 30th 
ult. Mary S. second daughter of Samuel Craft, aged 
26 years. Although called away in the bloom. of 
| youth, a consoling evidence was afforded that she was 


| mercifully pre pared for an admission into the mansions 
of everlasting rest. 


Whut though affection here would heave a sigh, 
| That one so cherished and so loved should dic— 
Calm resignation clasps a Saviour’s crose 

And mourns, but does not murmur at the loss. 
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